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ConcrecaTionaL, 


The Pacifist Issue 


A campaign on the part of certain newspapers, not- 
ably the Chicago Tribune, to discredit and counteract 
the anti-war movement which is gaining headway in 
many academic and church groups has furnished occa- 
sion for an unusually clear statement of the issue now 
before the Christian community by Rev. Ernest F. 
Tittle of First Methodist Church, Evanston, Ill. Dr. 
Tittle’s name had been drawn into the controversy on 
account of an invitation extended to a well known paci- 
fist to address a young people’s meeting in his church. 
The publicity circulated for the purpose of condemning 
this invitation took advantage of the minister’s admis- 
sion that he thought it a “tactical mistake,” in order to 
make it appear that he disapproved allowing a conscien- 
tious objector to speak in his church. His statement 
that he himself did not take the absolutist position with 
reference to war was distorted into a condemnation of 
all persons who do. What Dr. Tittle had said regard- 
ing the speaker himself was that he was regarded not 
as a symbol of conscientious objection but of evasion 
of military service and active disloyalty. The other 
misrepresentation was answered in a sermon preached 
by Dr. Tittle on April 6, excerpts from which follow: 

“When Christ says, Treat every man as a brother, 
and the state says, Treat certain men as your enemies ; 
when Christ says, Maintain toward every man an atti- 
tude of goodwill, and the state says that goodwill to- 
ward enemies is not permissible, what should a Chris- 
tian do? 

“If some disciple of Jesus comes to the conclusion 
that, in the event of another war, there is but one thing 
for him to do, and that is to serve his country by bear- 
ing arms, it is not for me, or for any other man, to 
say to him that in that case he will cease to be a Chris- 
tian. And if some disciple of Jesus comes to the con- 
clusion that, in the event of another war, he must, in 
some way, serve his country, but that he cannot, under 
any circumstances, consent to bear arms, to kill, to in- 
flict suffering upon women and children, it is not for 
me, or for any man, to say to him that, in that case, 
he will cease to be a Christian. Certainly, let me add, 
it is not for the Christian church to discourage any of 
her sons or daughters who are making earnest, and 
even agonizing efforts to be loyal to Jesus Christ... . 

“Tf the state decides that in the interest of public 
safety he should be sent to jail, the church cannot keep 
him out; but the church can, and should, let him feel 
that he possesses her profoundest respect for his brave 


allegiance to what seems to him to be the command of 
Christ. 

“As for the church herself, I, for my part, feel very 
sure that she ought never again, in her official capacity, 
to bless war. We cannot dictate to her sons and daugh- 
ters how they shall solve their moral problem. She 
must not, in my judgment, attempt to legislate in re- 
spect of a matter which concerns so vitally the individ- 
ual conscience. But this one thing she may do. She 
may refuse to call right that which is wrong. She may 
humbly confess her own share of the awful failure to 
prevent war. But by what kind of moral hocus pocus 
may she justify her shame? Let the church never as- 
sume a holier than thou attitude. But, in the name of 
truth, let her never again say that black is white. And, 
in the name of Christ, let her never again officially par- 
ticipate in an orgy of killing and hate.” 

Dr. Tittle’s statement defines the position of many 
people who are making their influence felt in the move- 
ment against war. The difference between them and 
the pacifists is a philosophical one. They do not take 
the absolutist position on war because they can not 
take such a position on any practical issue. They find 
it impossible to construct a formula for moral action 
that can be asserted to hold good throughout all time 
and in every conceivable circumstance. 

The thoroughgoing pacifist on the other hand feels 
that the issue is in the realm of ultimate and un- 
changing values and that no conceivable addition to 
human knowledge, wisdom or virtue can make the use 
of military force right under any circumstances. 

Dr. Tittle’s proposal that the church, as church, re- 
pudiate war is in accord with a clause in the resolution 
submitted to the Methodist Council of Cities at Pitts- 
burgh during February (see March 8 issue of this 
Service) which was, however, deleted before adoption 
of the resolution. It is criticized by many persons as 
justifying disloyalty in time of war, while pacifists are 
inclined to criticize it on the ground that if war is wrong 
for the church it is wrong for the individual Christian 
and should be condemned as such. The logic of those 
who defend the position appears to be as follows: 
Granting that war is a social sin—an accusation which 
many Christians bring not only against war but against 
the whole competitive system—the question of individ- 
ual conduct in the presence of war is a separate issue ; 
just as the question of one’s participation in the com- 
petitive system remains a live issue for one who lives in 
it even though he condemns it. In other words, there 
are situations where the moral quality of a purely in- 


dividual attack upon a social sin is arguable. But, in 
this view, the church may refuse to have any part in 
war, regardless of the judgment of individual Chris- 
tians as to their own duty, on the ground that to do so 
is destructive of its distinctive mission—just as the 
church might refuse, as church, to have any part in the 
competitive economic system without legislating as to 
the duty of the individual whose economic life is con- 
ditioned by it. 

THE INFORMATION SERVICE makes no attempt at 
evaluating these positions but sets them forth as facts 
concerning a present controversy in order to facilitate 
fruitful discussion. 


A Remarkable Will 


John J. Eagan of Atlanta, president of the American 
Cast Iron Pipe Co., who died early in April, made by 
his will an extraordinary division of his property. Mr. 
Eagan was the man who, when he took office as the 
president of the company, stated that he proposed to 
make the principles of Christianity the foundation of 
his policy. This statement was widely commented on 
and Mr. Eagan himself expressed surprise that when 
a Christian man in a Christian community makes such 
a declaration of purpose, the newspapers should con- 
sider it news. A codicil to the original will, executed 
a few days before Mr. Eagan’s death, provided for the 
devotion of all his common stock in the company to 
the creation of a trust fund which shall be used to 
supplement salaries and wages of the employes to the 
extent necessary to insure them, in the opinion of the 
trustees, a living wage and to provide out-of-work bene- 
fits for employes and their families when unemployed 
through no fault of their own. 

The codicil enjoins upon the trustees who will con- 
trol the company by voting the common stock, that they 
be guided by the sole purpose of so managing the con- 
cern as to enable it “to deliver the company’s product 
to persons requiring it, at actual cost, which shall be 
considered the lowest possible price consistent with 
the maintenance and extension of the company’s plant 
or plants and business and the payment of reasonable 
salaries and wages to all the employes of said company, 
my object being to insure ‘service’ both to the purchas- 
ing public and to labor on the basis of the Golden Rule 
given by our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ.” 


Absentee Landlordism 


Absentee landlordism is not an important factor in 
the agricultural situation in most parts of the United 
States, says a recent statement of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. It estimates that in 1920 not 
more than 10 per cent of rented farms were owned by 
absentee landlords and that there has been little change 
in this regard since 1900. The Department also finds 
there was but little concentration of land ownership in 
the United States in 1920 except in the plantation re- 
gion of the South. Apparently for the country as a 
whole there has been no material increase of concentra- 
tion in the two decades following 1900. There was 
comparatively little ownership of farm land by aliens 
not residing in this country. All but a small propor- 
tion of the farm landlords have grown up from the 
soil, and have direct experience in farming. More than 
one-third are themselves engaged in agriculture. 
Nearly another third are retired farmers. The remain- 
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ing third are in non-agricultural occupations. These 
are mostly country bankers, merchants, professional 
men, who have come into farm ownership by marriage 
or inheritance, or have bought farms for investment or 
speculation. Ten to twelve per cent of the landlords 
are women, most of whom are widows or daughters of 
deceased farmers. A very small proportion of farm 
land is owned by corporations. 


Business Ethics 


That economic necessity is enforcing moral stand- 
ards in at least one line of manufacturing industry is 
the contention of Moses Mosessohn, who is general ar- 
biter for some of the leading women’s wear industries 
in this country. In an interview published in the New 
York World for April 13, he states that six years ago, 
prior to the formation of the United Women’s Wear 
League of America, even the size number marked on 
a garment meant nothing. When the League was first 
organized it met to discuss relief measures for the mar- 
ket. “One of the manufacturers made the motion that 
they all stop cutting garments for six weeks. It was 
a good suggestion, and the motion was passed. The 
next thing I heard was that the man who had made the 
motion had gone back to his office and ordered his fac- 
tory to keep on cutting at full speed. He told his part- 
ners that he had put a good one over on his rivals. The 
funny part of it was that nearly every one of the 
other manufacturers had done about the same thing. 
The result was that the market was flooded. The sea- 
son was disastrous.” This statement is made, Mr. 
Mosessohn assures the reader, to show that the develop- 
ment of morality in the industry is governed by eco- 
nomic necessity. 


A Unique Labor Union 


An account is now at hand of the remarkable farm 
workers’ strike in Norfolk, England, last year, written 
by Mr. Paul Blanchard, field secretary of the League 
for Industrial Democracy, in the Labor Age for March, 
1924. _Mr. Blanchard’s recent investigation of the 
union yields the following interesting information: 
This organization had 10,000 members in the spring of 
1923, when it conducted a strike which lasted a month 
and resulted in winning more respect for the union and 
a small wage gain. The union scale of wages is now 
“$6 a week of fifty hours, with overtime of four hours 
at straight pay when absolutely necessary and Saturday 
half holidays.” During the strike of 1923, 5,000 new 
members were enrolled. “The strike was a marvel of 
modern methods.” ‘Two illustrations show the changed 
attitude of the Church of England toward the unioniza- 
tion of British farm labor. “In the seventies, Sidney 
Webb tells us, the Bishop of Gloucester suggested that 
the farm agitators be ducked in the horsepond. In 
1923 the Church of England at Castleacre reserved 
half of its pews on three Sunday mornings for parades 
of strikers.” In regard to the attitude of the govern- 
ment, we read that, “In 1872 British troops were sent 
to the farms as strikebreakers. In 1923, although 400 
policemen were shipped into the strike area, the farm 
workers were allowed to maintain their cycle squads 
which scoured the countryside and ‘notified’ workers 
of the existence of the strike.” At an outdoor union 
meeting attended by Mr. Blanchard were signs with the 
following words: “They allow thirty-five shillings a 
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week for horses in the army. ‘They allow twenty-five 
shillings a week for you and your wives and children.” 
“The Duke of York got 25,000 pounds when he took a 
woman. How much do you get when you take a 
woman?” “Fifteen peers own one-seventh of your 
country.” The British farm workers are not like our 
tvpical “hired men,” living at the farm house, getting 
their room and board. “They live in separate cottages 
which are often clustered in little villages some distance 
from the farm.” Cottages are usually owned by the 
landowners. Hence the large British manor somewhat 
resembles the company owned mining towns of Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia. “The strike of these Nor- 
folk farm workers was a protest against the whole 
British land system.” The leaders of the union say 
that their ultimate aim is the control of British land. 
They recognize they cannot make much progress under 
the prevailing land system which in many cases includes 
an idle owning class, the tenant and the worker. 


Bishop Fisher on Gandhi 


In an interview carried by the New York World on 
April 6, Bishop Fred B. Fisher, Methodist Episcopal 
Bishop assigned to India, said: “They say that Gandhi 
is not a Christian. He says he isn’t; and if Christ- 
ianity were a matter of mere profession and pretense, 
that would settle the point. But Gandhi, I tell you, is 
living the Gospel of Jesus. He is demonstrating the 
truth and the power of our Master’s teachings. He is 
exemplifying Christianity instead of merely preaching 
it; and he is making a joke out of our Western civiliza- 
tion which pretends to worship Jesus while it is back- 
ing up all sorts of materialistic claims with bayonets 
and battleships.” 

Gandhi, Bishop Fisher says, is wielding more power 
than any military dictator and is doing so by contra- 
dicting our Western theories of power. He records 
that Gandhi once said to him that not even our mis- 
sionary organizations have faith in Jesus; that in com- 
mon with governments they put their ultimate reliance 
with respect to their property upon battleships: “That 
was not the way that Jesus taught you to act,” Gandhi 
said. “Jesus said, ‘If any man take away thy goods 
ask them not again.’ ” 

The Bishop described Gandhi’s trial. “He did not 
defend himself in court. When he was told that his 
words were treason, he replied that he was a lawyer 
and was well aware of that. . . . He thanked the Judge 
most feelingly for his courtesies and said he understood 
he would have to be condemned. And the English 
Judge was so touched that he expressed the hope that 
Gandhi would not have to serve out the whole sentence 
which it was his painful duty to impose upon him.” 
The world hasn’t invented any weapons that can cope 
with a spirit like Gandhi’s, the Bishop said. His non- 
cooperation program is acclaimed by hundreds of thou- 
sands who hold him an incarnation. 


Cooperative Credit Agencies 


It is a matter of common knowledge that the con- 
trol of credit is of vital importance to both industry 
and agriculture. A study of 800 farms in three coun- 
ties of North Carolina under the auspices of the State 
Department of Agriculture in the year 1921 revealed 
that the average rate of interest for short term ad- 
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vances of cash by the banks was 6.3 per cent compared 
to the enormous figure of 26.6 per cent for credit from 
stores, and that large numbers of farmers were com- 
pelled to operate on this merchant credit because they 
could secure no money from banks. The publication of 
this report resulted in a movement in the State to or- 
ganize a large credit union which would enable farmers 
to secure short term loans at low interest and to pay 
cash for store purchases. An agricultural credit cor- 
poration, capitalized at $1,000,000, organized on a state- 
wide basis, is now functioning. It is reported in the 
March 15 number of the North Carolina Cotton 
Grower, the official organ of the North Carolina Cot- 
ton Growers’ Cooperative Association that members 
have recently received total advances of $300,000 from 
the credit union and that these farmers expect to be 
able to go through the season on a cash basis, without 
the costly merchant credit. In North Carolina the 
large cotton and tobacco cooperatives gave assistance 
in the organization of the credit union. 

It is of great significance to note developments in 
the establishment of credit agencies having close rela- 
tionships with the cooperative marketing associations. 
Officers of the Louisiana Rice Growers’ Association 
have organized the “Rice Farmers’ Credit Association,” 
which will make short term loans to members of the 
marketing association and others. The New York 
Agricultural Credit Corporation has been formed by 
the Cooperative Grange League Federation Exchange, 
a purchasing cooperative among farmers in the State. 
The credit corporation will act as a discount agency 
for the exchange through the new Intermediate Credit 
Bank at Springfield, Mass. (Intermediate Credit 
Banks were established by special rural credits legisla- 
tion in the spring of 1923.) Plans are also being made 
in Southeastern Missouri for the formation of an agri- 
cultural credit corporation. It is proposed to rediscount 
the paper of this organization through the Federal In- 
termediate Credit Bank at St. Louis. It is reported that 
numerous bankers and business men favor the estab- 
lishment of these unions because many established 
banks have no facilities for handling the small short 
term loans of farmers. If these credit associations of 
farmers become extensive and powerful, however, they 
may become important factors in determining relation- 
ships between agriculture and urban industry. 


Social Problems of Farmers 


“If farmers could be endowed today with adequate 
business and domestic satisfaction, they would still have 
left the baffling social problems which grow out of the 
necessity of adjusting their educational, political and 
religious institutions to population which has greatly 
diminished since most of these institutions were organ- 
ized and acquired property,” writes Professor Ernest 
L. Burnham, one of the leading rural educators, in the 
February Journal of Rural Education. He refers to 
the “idealistic hold” which the small one-room school 
has on the population and the reluctance of farmers in 
many sections to establish schools in larger units of 
population. He attributes this hold to “the utter democ- 
racy in location, control and service” of the little red 
schoolhouse. The smaller farming population also 
makes necessary the building up of more simple and 
efficient forms of county and local government but re- 
forms are only slowly creeping in. Referring to the 


necessity of reducing the number of churches, Profes- 
sor Burnham says that “this problem is most deeply en- 
trenched in the stupidity of competition in an institu- 
tion whose fundamental reason for existence is to teach 
a common Fatherhood and a universal brotherhood. 
.. . One is constrained to inquire—when will piece- 
meal contentions over the mere alphabet of religion 
give way to the joys and achievements of whole-hearted 
absorption in cooperative brotherhood ?” 


Free Speech in England 


Commenting on the guide to public speakers at civil 
liberties meetings, issued by the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union, The Manchester Guardian says: “In Eng- 
land, it is true, liberty of speech is seldom interfered 
with; but it is well that those who look to her as a 
shining example in this matter should realize that the 
latitude allowed here to expression of opinion is much 
less a matter of statutory right than of excellent and 
well-established custom. The lions that guard Nelson 
have probably heard more frothily disruptive rhetoric 
than ever echoed among the pillars of the Roman 
Forum. But even the Navy League has not the slight- 
est right to hold a meeting in Trafalgar Square, which 
has, indeed, more than once been pronounced in the 
courts a place designed for people ‘to pass along in,’ 
and not a debating ground. It is, moreover, always 
competent for a magistrate in Fngland to forbid a 
meeting if in his view it is likely to cause a breach of 
the peace. That such restraint is seldom applied is due 


to a slowly-formed attitude of mind, both lay and offi- , 


cial, towards free speech. It is that attitude which 
America, whose safeguards against disorder are more 
drastic than ours, must compass before her Radicals 
can unburden their hearts in comfort.” 


New Political Policies of Farmers 


Under the title of “The Farmer in Politics,” Magnus 
Johnson, Farmer-Labor Senator from Minnesota, con- 
tributes an article to The Country Gentleman for 
March 29, 1924, giving a summary of the reasons for 
the entry of the farmers into politics, and a prediction 
of their program during the next few years. The rea- 
sons were entirely economic. The depression of the last 
three years has caused the loss of 230,000 farms in 
the fifteen corn and wheat producing states. 373,000 
more farmers are retaining their property through the 
leniency of creditors. More than one-quarter of the 
farms in this area have become involved. In 1922 and 
1923 alone 387 state and 43 national banks failed in 
the states of North and South Dakota, Montana, Iowa 
and Minnesota. These facts and the conditions which 
caused them have forced the farmer into politics. His 
enemies are numerous but three are outstanding, ac- 
cording to the Senator—the railroads, the big banks 
and the grain interests. To counteract the influences of 
these enemies Senator Johnson thinks the farmers will 
propose government ownership of the railroads, a re- 
organization of the Federal Reserve System to make it 
a government agency in fact as well as in name and a 
federal agency to assist in the marketing of farm 
products. In addition to these planks in the farmer 
platform will be another—clean and efficient govern- 
ment. Says Senator Johnson, “I don't believe the Tea- 
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pot Dome scandal could have occurred under an admin- 
istration of farmers and workers. Our viewpoint would 
have prevented such a possibility.” With this program 
it is stated the small town banker and business man 
agree. “The farmer hasn’t gone into politics for fun,” 
says the farmer senator from Minnesota, “but now that 
he is in he is in to stay.” In this connection it is in- 
teresting to note that the various farmer and labor 
groups in Minnesota, including the Non-Partisan 
League, succeeded in ironing out all differences at a 
series of meetings held last month. The result was the 
formation of a Farmer-Labor Federation. Conferences 
were also held in that state last month which looked 
definitely toward the organization of a third party for 
the presidential campaign. Seven agricultural states 
were represented. 


New Publications 


The fourth edition has appeared of “What Social 
Workers Should Know About Their Own Communi- 
ties,” by Margaret F. Byington. (Russell Sage 
Foundation, New York.) It is prepared from the gen- 
eral social worker’s point of view, and by a social 
worker the writer means “anyone (whether a volunteer 
giving part time or a full time professionally trained 
worker) who takes seriously the subjects herein treated 
and is not content to deal with them without knowl- 
edge.” While little notice is given to the church as a 
potential or actual social influence, the pamphlet con- 
iains material of very great value for the minister or 
church worker who is undertaking to learn the needs of 
his community. Price twenty-five cents. 

“Educational Series No. 1” of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers hears the title, Social and 
Political History of the U.S. It is a course given in 
the Workers University of the I. 1. G. by Prof. H1. 
J. Carman of Columbia University. The character of 
the treatment may be seen from a few of the titles: 
Tow There Came to be a United States; The Consti- 
tution of the United States and the Origin of Political 
Parties; The Industrial Revolution; The Western 
Farmer: His Ambitions and Influence; Business Enter- 
prise and the Republican Party; The Era of Criticism 
and Reform. The pamphlet is one more indication of 
the growing power of the Workers Education Move- 
ment. It is well suited, however, to the needs of study 
1 generally. (3 West 16th Street, New York, 10 
cents. 

“Crime and Its Treatment” is the title of a booklet 
recently published by the Pittsburgh Council of 
Churches under the direction of Charles R. Zahniser, 
the executive secretary. It is a useful summary of 
statistical data, tabulated and graphed and interpreted 
in readable text. It throws light particularly on the 
problems of law enforcement. Dr. Zahniser has spe- 
cialized in problems of law enforcement. 


Announcement is made by the Fellowship for a 
Christian Social Order (311 Division Avenue, Has- 
brouck Heights, N. J.) of a well selected library of 
recent and significant books on economic and interna- 
tional problems, any one of which may be borrowed 
for two weeks for the fee of return postage. The list, 
which comprises some 150 books at present, will be en- 
larged from time to time. 


